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The prefatory statement, already become customary and trite, 
which a student of the psychology of feeling is tempted still to repeat, 
serving both as a justification and an apology for his proposed contri- 
bution, is that feelings, whatever they may be, do not as readily lend 
themselves to scientific investigation and experimentation as do other 
phases of mental life. In the whole field of psychology this is the 
realm richest in controversy. Theories are almost as numerous as 
there are authors who deal with the subject. In the purely logical 
phases Lipps and Tawney represent one extreme, Ribot and Urban 
another. From epistemological presuppositions as to the goal of 
psychological science Miinsterberg‘ and Wundt? can never find com- 
mon ground. In matters of mechanical technique the adequacy of 
measuring the possible physiological factors supposed to be involved 
in the bodily processes which shall correspond to the variations in the 
affective characters of the mental states in question, R. Miiller’s’ 
criticism is directed against all who rely upon plethysmographic 
methods, and Titchener* thinks that this instrument will be discarded 
by psychologists in the near future. As to the given introspection of 












' Miinsterberg ; Psychology and Life, Chap. I. 

®*Wundt, ‘Ueber die Definition der Psychologie,’ Phil. Studien, XII. Cf. 
especially S. 23: ‘Sie (Psychologie) die unmittelbare Erfahrung zu ihrem 
Gegenstande hat.’ Sensations, ideas, and feelings are really unmittelbar. S. 
25, ‘Nicht diese Abstraction, sondern lediglich die Erkenntniss der Objecte in 
ihrer realen Beschaffenheit ist das ursprungliche Ziel der naturwissenschaft- 
lichen Forschung.’ 

*Cf. R. Miiller, ‘Zur Kritik der Verwendbarkeit der plethysmographischen 
Curve fiir psychologische Fragen,’ Zeit. f. Psych., XXX., 1902, 340-90. 

‘Cf. Titchener, ‘The Problems of Experimental Psychology.’ Sc7., Vol. 
XX., No. 519, Dec. 9, 1904. 
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the experiencing subject whose mental states are being studied, Tit- 
chener' and Stevens’ find themselves in vital disagreement with 
Wundt, whose tridimensional theory is thought by so many to be a 


valuable forward step in emotional psychology. Geiger’s* 


recent 
epistemological study of feeling elements and feeling relations marks 
an attempt at a reconciliation between Lipps and Wundt. His elabo- 
rate classification and his concept of a feeling element would probably 
be questioned by both the above writers. The article of Stevens 
above referred to well sums up the points at issue. Titchener does 
not think that empirical evidence bears out the theory of dimensional- 
ity of feelings. Wundt thinks he himself is relying exclusively upon 
this, and that he can find all these distinct elements, Lust-Unlust, 
Erregung-Beruhigung, Spannung-Lésung, in certain feeling states. 
Royce‘ finds Aleasantness-unpleasantness and restlessness-qutescence 
sufficient. Angell® agrees in the main with Titchener and Lehmann, 
and would exclude Wundt’s two or Royce’s one questionable elemental 
characteristic of feeling from affection in general. Since they are 
‘due primarily to the peculiar kinesthetic sensations which accom- 
pany such states’ they are rather of a sensory nature. At other times 
when they are ‘ general characteristics of the total attitude of consci- 
ousness toward its object’ they belong rather to the cognitive order of 
conscious processes. For these and many other writers the criterion 
for feeling is that it must be fundamentally distinct from sensational 
or ideational significance. ‘To them it is a single * total complex state’ 
always, a concrete process, but not anelement. Hence only pleasant- 
ness-unpleasantness can relate to feelings proper. Since the subject 
upon whom Titchener chiefly relies for his empirital data failed to 
find any phase of his feeling experiences, except their pleasant- 
unpleasant character, that could not be referred to some localized 
organic process as a sensation complex, he concludes that excitement, 
depression, strain, and relief are really sensational in character. 
Wundt’s strongest plea, on the other hand, is that he too is dealing 
strictly with pure facts of introspection. From one point of view ?- 
U represents the qualitative aspect of sensation, &-D the intessive 


'Cf. Titchener, ‘Zur Kritik der Wundt’schen Gefiihlslehre’; Zeit. 7, Psy- 
chologie, X1X., 321. 

2 Stevens, ‘The Plethysmographic Evidence for the Tridimensional Theory 
of Feelings, Am. /r. of Psych., 1903, XIV., 13-20. 

SGeiger, Archiv fir Gesamte Psych., Heft V., 1904, S. 233-288; or cf. 
my review of this, /r. of Phil., Psych. and Sci. Methods, Feb. 16, 1905. 

*Royce, Outlines of Psychology, p. 178. 

‘Angell, Psychology, pp. 259 ff. 
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aspect, and S-# the temporal aspect. Looked at from another point 
of view (perfectly permissible he thinks, contrary to Titchener), P-U 
tends to modify one’s present conscious state, #-/ one’s future state, 
while S-7 is peculiarly determined by the past state in every instance. 
In answering Titchener’s objection’ as to the fact that sensations invari- 
ably accompany states of #-D and of S-A, Wundt? seems to be cor- 
rect in saying that all feelings of whatever dimensions accompany 
sensations, and that any other view would imply that feelings are not 
xresent when sensations are. If such were the case there would be 
little meaning or value in the concept of feeling-tone, the adoption of 
which has marked the great advance beyond Herbartian psychology. 

Titchener further objects to the Wundtian scheme. £ and S are 
not maximal opposites of 2 and #. Excitement and depression, for 
example, are rather in one continuous dimension, differing only in 
degree. Further, if we ascribe the attributes of quality, intensity, and 
temporalness to our conceptual feeling element, why not logically add 
spatiality, and make use of the further attribute, expansion-contrac- 
tion? To Wundt this is merely ‘ logical schematization,’ and not psy- 
chological in method. He does not ascribe spatiality to anger, for 
instance, because he does not find this by introspection. Tosay, how- 
ever, that one is not justified in using the other attributes because this 
one in the case of anger is ‘ siwmlos, das eine blose Fiction ist.’ As 
to the maximal opposites, just as unpleasantness is as positive a state 
of feeling as pleasantness, so Wundt would contend that repose or re- 
lief is quite as positive and distinct a feeling as is excitement or strain. 

‘If, as Titchener’s article would seem to suggest, everything that can be 
localized as connected with or referring to organic sensations, must be solely 
some form of sensation complex, then ‘feeling’ in the Wundtian sense is un- 
questionably excluded from psychological inquiry. If so, Titchener’s own 
statement that ‘affection’ is elemental (though feeling is not) would indicate 
that he has predicated a universal character of mental life which can have no 
explanation or description in terms of definite physiological accompaniments. 
According to this view feelings, in’ so far as they are phenomena, are only 
negatively characterized as that which as yet has not been reduced to sensa- 
tions. This is clearly, however, a point of view foreign to the very essentials 
of Wundtian theory. It is strictly analogous to the much discussed scientific 
uselessness of the concept of biological organism as viewed by Verworn, for 
instance. This view carried out becomes entirely consistent with Miinster- 
bergian atomistic psychology, where all teleological considerations are rigorously 
excluded. The very nature of feelings leads Mr. A. E. Taylor to prefer these 
supplementary considerations, or ‘interpretative attitudes,” with the distinct 
proviso, however, that they are methods different in principle, with no real 
‘quantitative’ significance. 


*Cf. Wundt, ‘Bemerkungen zur Theorie der Gefiihle,’ Pil. Studien, Ba. 
XV., S. 149. 
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The evidence, however, which he has second-hand from rather in- 
coherent and vague remarks made by untrained persons upon whom 
Lehmann was making experiments for a somewhat different purpose, 
is at least unsatisfactory and questionable. The objective evidence 
afforded by the curves of Lehmann does not seem any more conclu- 
sive, as Stevens has well pointed out, than does his hasty analysis of 
the reported experiences. One cannot say with confidence that his 
tridimensional scheme is either exact or exhaustive. That it has by 
no means been accorded general assent, together with the fact that all 
experiments seeking to test it are still questioned, shows that even the 
solution of the problem of method is yet to be found. 

The work of Geiger is very suggestive but is also unsatisfactory, 
as he has chosen to grapple first with the most complex psychoses, 
with feelings which do not lend themselves to systematic experimen- 
tations under controlled laboratory conditions. 

The first and second controversial issues mentioned above, the 
question of the ultimate logical and workable concept of feelings as 
they can be dealt with phenomenalistically, and the other question as 
to the possibly practical or futile methods now employed for measur- 
ing such phenomena, though important, I am not now insisting upon. 
I wish rather to consider another problem which is peculiar to the 
psychology of feeling, and which I am convinced calls for as careful 
and as methodical a treatment as do either of the others mentioned 
above. 

I mean that here introspection itself presents the problem. No 
experiment on feelings can furnish important results for psychology 
until on the mental side facts can come into question which are readily 
granted by every one. If some psychologists proceed to study certain 
so-called affective phenomena or feelings of excitement, etc., which 
by others are in turn called only sensation phenomena, then either 
feelings are misconceived or else sensations are subject to different 
interpretations. 'Wundt makes a clear distinction, and thinks that 
feelings are just as elemental as sensations. Miinsterberg, Royce 
and Titchener do not accept as useful for psychological purposes any 
such fundamentally different elements. In any case, however, the 
last word cannot be said till there has been accumulated much more 
indisputable data concerning simple feelings themselves. 

The experimental method demands that we start with the simplest 
material available, and when such material has been adequately de- 
scribed and explained, then attack the more complex. Experimental 
psychology thus begins with sensation, and most of its accumulated 
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data relate to the simplest indisputable facts of experience. With 
what the subjects in a laboratory report as seen or heard or tasted or 
localized as some tactual impression on a defined portion of the body, 
neither the investigator nor his readers for one moment call into ques- 
tion. This is simply a report of a given experience of a person in a 
clearly defined situation, which reported facts would presumably be 
given by any one whomsoever under the same conditions. In the ex- 
perimental study of sensations, then, the problem of ability properly 
to introspect is not presented. 

This is not true of the feelings. Many psychologists, as Lipps 
and Tawney, for example, think that they are absolutely unique. 
Others, Royce and Wundt, for example, as noted above, think that 
some analysis into elemental components is possible and desirable. 
Still others, among them Titchener, Angell, and Ward, would make 
affection represent only the most general character of all conscious 
states, differing in concrete cases only in intensity and duration. 
Geiger would prefer to consider all feeling states analyzable in a 
manner exactly similar to sensations, differing only in the matter of 
the greater obstacles they present to introspection, when one seeks to 
find out the form and the manner of the relation and combination of 
these elemental components. 

At any rate none question the difficulty, though many would still 
suspect the possibility, of finding for feelings a treatment analogous to 
sensations. When I place before my subjects a color of a known 
quality and saturation, or produce a tone from a tuning fork whose 
pitch has been ascertained, in all cases I can count upon the certainty 
that I am studying sensations whose classification has already been 
universally agreed upon. When I proceed to study the accompanying 
feelings, I cannot be sure. In the first place we have no special sense 
organs for different kinds of feelings with which to make a clear be- 
ginning step in classification. That a subject will at any time find a 
given shade of red pleasant, or exciting, or both, or neither, what 
other possible elements of feeling may occasionally be present, in 
what relation the tension element may be to the pleasant phase, or 
whether pleasure, excitement and tension, for example, clearly exhaust 
the feeling in question, can only be determined by careful training in 
this kind of introspection. This sort of simple stimulation is naturally 
the only material available for laboratory purposes, and the very novelty 
of such introspection will of itself demand much training. That 
changes in respiration, in muscular expansion, in arterial pressure, or 
in the actual or incipient tendencies to motor discharge, do occur 
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when feelings are being experienced, is perhaps in a general way 
established already. Just to what these various graphic representa- 
tions of bodily processes correspond is not clear in most of the recorded 
results. In the case of Lehmann’s' work, which is the most elaborate 
and detailed account of the kind, it is Wundt who later interprets for 
himself the rather unsatisfactory notes taken by Lehmann from his 
subjects. From the statements the subjects themselves have made 
one does not feel confident that they themselves were conscious of the 
well-defined components of the affective phase of their experiences. 
If they had so defined such feelings as made up of elements of pleas- 
ure, tension, and excitement, which three characteristics exhausted all 
that they felt at the time, in that case the plethysmographic curves 
might indeed tell us something of some definite mental state. Leh- 
mann himself thinks that the only feeling tone for any of them was 
the pleasant-unpleasant character, and that the rest of each experience 
was merely sensational in nature, with distinctly no other feeling 
elements involved. 

In testing the tridimensional theory, or in systematically trying to 
classify certain feeling states which can be conveniently treated ex- 
perimentally, one should study the simplest feelings possible, first in 
isolation, and then if possible in simple combinations of these with 
others of a similar degree of complexity. In the rich pervading ex- 
periences of every-day life one can scarcely abstract from the too 
prominent personal equation. The nature, number, and forms of 
combination of such tumultuous organic feelings, presenting indeed 
one of the most vital problems for the psychology of the future, of 
which at present practically nothing definite is known, as Titchener 
pointed out in his St. Louis address, offer well-nigh insurmountable 
obstacles for reliable introspective analysis. This very confusion of 
intricate processes has divided the psychologists into two wings. Is 
Titchener right, or is Geiger and those whom he follows? Must we 
begin with the presupposition that elemental affection is a ‘tilt of the 
whole organism,’ and that feeling as such, wherever and whenever it 
occurs, unlike a sensational or ideational complex, is unanalyzable fur- 
ther, or ultimate? As Titchener himself asks, is any given affective 
process coextensive with the wéo/e state of consciousness of the 
moment, or are feelings also to represent a composite array of more 
or less definitely combined partial states or elements, a ‘ mosaic of 
affections,’ as he styles it? Or again, does feeling sometimes include 


‘Lehmann, Die kérperlichen Aeusserungen psychischer Zustande. Weh- 
mann, Hlaupigesetze des menschlichen Gefihislebens. 
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other than affective elements? Where in our psychological data shall 
be placed Professor James’ ‘ feeling of relation’ or Kriiger’s ‘ feeling 
of certainty and doubt’? Can one test Geiger’s claim that there are 
also purely logical feelings? Is the affective element effective? If 
so, for what? Is contrast itself a new feeling, as Geiger also insists? 
Or is it rather a state of consciousness brought about by the old in- 


’ 


evitable law of the ‘opposition of feelings’? Can there be a pure 
feeling of certainty as such, or of necessity, or of doubt, and what 
relation, if any, have these to the affective feelings? Can feelings 
reinforce and fuse or occur peaceably together, as well as inhibit each 
other? What can be empirically ascertained as to the relation of 
attention to an affective process? Such an enumeration of problems 
could be continued indefinitely. Careful introspection under proper 
conditions alone can pave the way to their solution, or make physio- 
logical experimentation of any value. 

Again, Titchener’s objection to Wundt is not,as Wundt would 
have it, merely a ‘ logical discussion of the meaning of words.’ It is 
true, and not surprising, that subjects upon whom recently numerous 
experiments have been tried, do not readily come upon Wundtian 
characteristics of their own accord. Obviously they alone reporting 
what they feel can give any significance to the resulting curves. 
However this may be, the tridimensional theory has offered the sug- 
gestion of something tangible as regards feeling, and has brought 
forth many experimental endeavors which in the main have been con- 
cerned with testing this particular theory, rather than with forming 
any other possible or probable one. Lehmann’ uses a sudden noise 
to arouse the feeling of fright, touches his subject softly on the ear 
for pleasure, requires mental reckoning for voluntary attention, and 
employs other stimulations such as quinine, asafeetida, ammonia, or 
warm water, for the purpose of bringing about distinct mental states. 
He finds characteristic changes for states of voluntary concentration, 
etc. Wundt chooses to interpret these affective elements as mixtures 
of excitement and unpleasantness. 

Zoneff and Meumann,’ also without any special precaution for 
exact introspection, have attempted to compare intellectual and sensory 
attention. They have failed to find any difference between voluntary 
and involuntary attention. The concentration, however brought about, 
is the only general characteristic which shows constant corresponding 
changes in the curves. 

‘Lehmann, Die korperlichen Aeusserungen psychischer Zustande, S. 81. 


2Cf. ‘Ueber Begleiterscheinungen physischer VOrgange in Athem und 
Puls, Phil. Studien, XVIII., 1901, S. 1-113. 
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Gent,’ in his plethysmographic study, tends to work almost ex- 
clusively upon the presupposed adequacy and exactness of Wundtian 
dimensionality. In following any tentative scheme exclusively there 
seems to be a danger that the richness and variety of emotional 
life may be overlooked. The examination of the psychical state 
as such is not prominent in this work. Consequently Gent, con- 
trary to Brahn, does not apparently meet with the great difficulty 
of finding pure states of excitement, tension, etc., to work upon. 
For feelings of tension a touch on the head, a hair drawn across the 
lips, a sound in the hall, a sharp or weak call, or a weak odor suffices. 
Relaxation results from slow metronome clicks. For the complex 
state of unlust-erregung-spannung a painful stimulus on the head or 
ear, sulphur-quinine, or sour lemon isused. For /ust-spfannung the 
smell of a fresh lemon or of violet is sufficient. Suggestion of in- 
crease of arm volume for excitement, and of the sinking of arm volume 
for depression are likewise tested. Recalling a state of anger occasions 
unpleasant excitement, anticipation of intellectual work, pure pleasure, 
and a depressed, melancholy, nervous subject furnishes the feeling of 
unlust-beruhigung. The resulting curves, he thinks, bear out Wundt’s 
theory. 

Boggs,’ who has used sphygmographic tests, has in the main at- 
tained similar results. Voluntary attention gives the purest forms of 
strain-relaxation. High organ note, white rose odor, turpentine odor, 
or purple-red colored glass arouse pure pleasure. Blue glass plate, 
pressure, lemon juice, or slow metronome furnish unpleasant states. 
Again, high chord on organ or discord, rasping files, high whistle, 
red plate glass, or ammonia produce feelings of excitement, while 
light blue glass plate, or sage green, or odor of castor oil are depres- 
sive. Odor of bergamot or of onion essence makes the subject feel 
the complex state of unpleasant depression. Most of the subjects 
were ignorant of the purpose of the experiment, one was asleep at 
one time, and all were * occasionally warned not to confuse sensations 
and feelings.’ The experimenter did not wish the subjects to be in- 
fluenced by a ‘ desire to make the proper introspection.’ In the cases 
of mixed feelings excitement-depression appeared first, pleasantness- 
unpleasantness next, and strain-relief last. 

Dumas °* thinks there can be discovered in the form changes of the 


'Gent, W., ‘ Volumpulscurven bei Gefiihlen und Affecten,’ P%il. Studien, 
1903, XVIII., 715-792. 

* Boggs, L. P., ‘Experimental Study of the Physical Accompaniments of 
Feeling,’ Psvcu. REvV., 1904, XI., No. 4-5. 

3Cf. Dumas, G., La 7ristesse et la Joie, Paris, Alcan, 1900, p. 426. 
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curves more variations than introspective analysis furnishes in the 
cases of joy and sadness. If so, he claims that they have no psycho- 
logical significance. Brahn,' taking account of this, has in his very 
careful sphygmographic experiments made an attempt to train his 
subjects. As a result of this self-examination by his subjects, the 
easy classification is not effected. Hrregung, anregent, lebhaft, 
energisch, weichlich, though somewhat different, are classed under 
the dimension of excitement feelings. Peruhigung, abspannend, 
erschlaffend, langweitlig, abstufend, beklommen, are sufficiently alike 
to admit of being all called depressive phenomena. Out of two hun- 
dred experimental tests, however, Brahn finds only five cases of 
feelings where pleasantness-unpleasantness does not enter. The 
stimulations arousing these are camphor, mint, and high tones. He 
also finds the purest cases of tension to accompany voluntary attention. 
He hence agrees with Wundt that Lehmann’s general sensory excite- 
ment curves should be interpreted to correspond to real feeling states. 
Further, since there are only three forms of pulse changes, they should 
correspond to the three phases of feelings. Where pleasure predomi- 
nates, the curves are longer and higher, for unpleasantness they are 
shorter and lower. When excitement enters it increases the height, 
while depression lowers it. Tension and relief correspond to con- 
trasted changes in the dicrotic. As to the further observation that 
unobserved stimuli show lengthening of the pulse, there is no direct 
statement recorded as to whether or not this was merely inadequate 
introspection. In the four cases where strength of pulse changes cor- 
respond to the intensity of the feelings, one is not told what was the 
unit of measuring the feeling, nor whether these four feelings were 
experienced by one or by several different subjects. 

Rauh’* has reviewed many other proposed contributions to this 
experimental work, and finds few decisive facts upon which even a 
small number of experimenters can agree. Miinsterberg’s theory as to 
connection of flexor muscles with unpleasant and of extensor muscles 
with agreeable feelings has been contradicted by Stérring,* who claims 
that often exactly the opposite occurs. Other writers think this is 
more or less dependent upon the habits of the individual in question. 
Few psychologists accept Féré’s dynamometric results which tend to 

'Brahn, M., ‘Experimentelle Beitrage zur Gefiihlslehre, PAi/. Studien, 
XVIIL., 127. 

?Rauh, De la méthode dans la psychologie des sentiments, Paris, Alcan, 
1599, p. 315. 


* Stirring, PAil. Studien, X11., 475-524; orcf. PsycH. REv., Jan., 1897, p. 
I0o. 
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show that the greatest amount of powerpossible for one to exert cor- 
responds in general to the pleasant affective states, and a correspond- 
ing degree of impotence results from unpleasant feelings. 

In short, those writers such as Angell, who do not think that there 
are any essentially qualitative differences in affective states as such, 
tend to question the significance of all graphic curve variations. In 
objection to Lange, who advances the theory that pleasure, for example, 
is dependent upon peripheral vaso-dilatation and consequent paralysis 
of vaso-constrictor nerves, Binet and Courtier' insist that it is upon 
the intensity only of the nervous excitement that the organic mani- 
festations ordinarily reported as relating to the difference between the 
affective characters of psychic states depend. In most individuals 
all emotions produce vaso-motor constriction, acceleration of the 
heart and respiration, and augmentation of the amplitude of chest. 
All this corresponds to the quantity and not to the quality of the 
emotion. Even grief and joy are not to be thus distinguished. 

This brief review, inadequate as it is, and necessarily failing to 
represent all that is plausible in any single author’s view, at least may 
serve to emphasize afresh the unsettled state of the psychology of feel- 
ing. Is the concept of feeling itself clear? Can feeling states ever be 
resolved into sensational complexes, or even elemental feeling-com- 
plexes? If pleasantness-unpleasantness is recognized as insufficient 
to distinguish essential differences of introspection, as especially the 
German psychologists think, do we not need a new theory? It can- 
not very well be discussed until a more nearly universal consensus of 
opinion as to its relation to consciousness be agreed upon. Is it a 
mode or a quality of mind? Is feeling the reality and thought the 
reflection upon it, or are both transformations or abstractions from 
some other primal] real unity? Or again, is our whole affective life 
merely the epiphenomenon, the functional expression of the relation 
of ideas, with which statement so many writers shelve the question? 
As Tawney’ asks, can there be any priority, in our genetic theory, of 
either feeling or thought? In each experience can we say that con- 
sciousness of motor excitations which are not regulated by the will 
directly follow affective states, or are merely simultaneous with them, 
or (with James) that they are identical with them, or (with Titchener) 
that such localized sensational complexes are never the feeling at all, 

! Binet and Courtier, ‘Influence de la vie émotionelle sur le coeur, la respira- 
tion et la circulation capillaire,’ L’ Année psych., III. Cf. alsolL’ Année psych., 
II, 


2Tawney, G. A., ‘Feeling and Self-awareness,’ PsycH. RkEv., [X., 1902, 
570-596. 
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but are merely, to quote Angell, ‘ of a sensory nature’? Is feeling, in 
the Wundtian sense, as fundamental a category as sensation? Are 
feelings always subjective in reference as opposed to sensational and 
ideational states? Is the subject-object relation preserved in the one 
and lost in the other? What can the psychologist do with feelings 
as conceived and treated by Lipps? If one must cease looking for 
organic references for feelings of all kinds, must he then admit into 
his material for explanation Kant’s ‘das Gefiihl der Achtung’ or 
Héffding’s ‘ spiritual emotion’? Can there be general affective states 
which are comparable to concepts?’ Can one, as Angell’ does in 
one of our most recent text-books of psychology, dismiss affective 
memory with a word as to the general difference of intensity only? 

Such problems have been frequently formulated, and numerous 
logical discussions have followed. So far as I have been able to find, 
no extended and systematic study of what can be gained by proper 
introspection of simplest feeling elements and their relations has been 
done in any experimental way under controlled conditions. As noted 
above, these vague introspective reports which one can collect from 
those who are primarily interested in the technique of physiological 
measurements, are scarcely sufficient to convince one of their great 
psychological importance. Brahn’s ‘ melancholy subject,’ or Gent's 
subject who ‘recalled an unpleasant experience with a friend,’ or 
Boggs’ ‘ sleeping subject,’ or the experience of another who describes 
the feeling state as ‘awful’ or ‘ something fierce’ are rather extreme 
examples. Though Wundt’s suggestion has been prolific in stimulat- 
ing experimentation, still his answers to Titchener’s objections, that 
they are really only ‘logical discussions of the meaning of words, 
does not seem to be altogether fitting, since after all there is no other 
means of indicating what one is experiencing. Brahn, one of 
Wundt’s own followers, does not accept the excitement dimension 
without many verbal qualifications. The work of Geiger, on the 
other hand, is in some respects that of a pioneer. Objections to it 
also, however, have been noted above. 

‘Cf. Urban, W. M., ‘Logic of Emotion and Affective Memory,’ Psyc. 
REvV., VIII, 120ff., and cf. Ribot, Za logique des sentiments. 
?Cf. Angell, Psychology, p. 266. 
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Leitfaden der Psychologie. Turopor Lipps. Leipzig, Wilhelm 

Engelmann, 1903. Pp. ix+349. 

The title of this book is misleading, for the book is a mixture of 
psychology and metaphysics. The psychology is of curiously varying 
worth. On the one hand the book abounds in keen analysis and in 
illuminating description of psychic phenomena. As examples may 
be instanced the account (p. 88) of the apprehension of the visual 
depth of objects; the treatment (p. 116, seg.) of abstraction as a form 
of attention; and the full discussions of the relational consciousness — 
for, however one may disagree with occasional details, one must wel- 
come this restoration of the thought side of experience to the position 
from which empirical psychology, in its revolt from Kantianism, has 
often seemed to dislodge it. 

On the other hand, the book is distinctly defective in its classifica- 
tion of conscious experiences, and it reveals, throughout, the unwar- 
rantable tendency, characteristic of Herbartianism, to conceive of psy- 
chic phenomena in terms of metaphysical reality. The main objection 
to the classification is the absence of a controlling principle, the con- 
sequent shifting from one standpoint to another, and the resulting 
tendency to consider the same subject under different heads. This 
criticism is substantiated by a closer examination of the book, which 
is divided into six sections: (1) Grundlegung; (2) Apperception, 
(3) Knowledge, (4) Will, (5) The Feelings, (6) Special Psychic 
States. The first section contains not merely a discussion of problem 
and of methods, but separate chapters on Contents of Consciousness, 
Attention and Consciousness, Association and Memory. The second 
section, which considers apperception, fusion and allied phenomena 
( Verwebung and Verschmelzung), analysis and synthesis, is not, in 
the nature of the case, differentiated sharply enough, on the one hand 
from the association chapter of section 1, and on the other hand from 
the earlier chapters of section 3, on Relations and on Judgment. 
Section 3 is, in fact, a curious conglomerate, for its middle chapters 
plunge heavily into metaphysics, while discussing object, phenomenon 
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and the real; whereas its final chapter (XIV.) considers an entirely 
different topic: the experience known as Hinfiihlung. This, how- 
ever, isa fundamental conscious attitude, not a single concrete form 
of experience, and deserves a place in the very first chapter of the 
book, where the Bewusstseins-Jch is discussed. That the topic is out 
of place in section 3 is shown by its reappearance in Chap. XIX. of 
section 5 (‘ The Feelings’), in the consideration of affective feelings, 
and still more in the treatment of esthetic and ethical valuations. As 
a whole, section 5, which treats of the Feelings, should be included 
with section 4, on the ‘ Will,’ under what Lipps recognizes as the 
higher class of endeavor ( Streden). 

This uncoérdinated treatment is the more to be regretted because 
Lipps has, ready to hand, as it seems to the reviewer, a fundamental 
principle of description and of classification in his doctrine of the imme- 
diately realized I, in its two phases of Selbstgefiihil and of Finfihlung. 
As one or other of these opposing yet related forms of self conscious- 
ness, in which the emphasis falls now on the central self, the myself, 
again on the other self, the thou or the you, every experience, however 
otherwise distinguished, must be defined. The most significant por- 
tions of the book are, accordingly, in the opinion of the writer of this 
notice, the vivid accounts of the ‘mit jedem Inhalt zugleich miter- 
lebten oder mitvorgefundenen, jedermann bekannten, aber nicht naher 
beschreibbaren Beziehung der Inhalte zu dem Zentralpunkte des Be- 
wusstseinslebens, Ich genannt * * *.’ Lipps lays special stress on the 
fact that the consciousness of this I is a part of every experience, the 
implication of every idea. ‘* To every content of consciousness,” he 
says, ‘** belongs this relatednessto the I. Accordingly, to every content 
of consciousness belongs the immediately experienced I, the Bewusst- 


, 


seins-Ich, or I of Feeling.” All this is a peculiarly good account of 
the essential nature of consciousness. In his treatment, also, of many 
specific experiences—notably of apperception and of the esthetic and 
ethical consciousness—Lipps views consciousness as essentially self- 
consciousness; and the more explicitly he does so, the more successful 
is his analysis. Even ‘objects ( Gegenstinde)’ are constituted by the 
I’s apperception of psychic contents (p. 177 ef a/.). 

The second radical defect of the ‘ Leitfaden,’ so far as it is to be 
viewed as a book on psychology, is its tendency to define and to clas- 
sify in terms of metaphysics. The most flagrant instance is found in 
the statement of the ‘ universal principle’ of pleasure. ‘‘ Pleasure,” 
Lipps says (p. 259), ‘*accompanies a psychic occurrence in the meas- 
ure in which in its growing efficiency (Wirksamwerden), and conse- 
quently in the apperception of the object which is thought in it, the 
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nature of the soul comes to its rights; that is, to positive value.” 
Whatever the significance of the metaphysical doctrine underlying this 
conception, it will be admitted that psychic facts should not be 
described on the basis of metaphysical distinctions. 

There is little need to discuss in detail the metaphysical doctrine 
of the book, for the position of Lipps is well known. Underlying the 
empirical I, which he has described so vividly, there is, he teaches, a 
real I, or soul, whose activities constitute the psychic occurrences 
(Vorgiinge). And behind the psychic object he assumes a transcen- 
dental object, which alone has causality. For the real I he argues, 
first (p. 7), onthe ground that a‘ permanent somewhat, a substratum, 
is presupposed by psychic phenomena’; second, by an appeal (p. 9) 
to the everyday consciousness; third, and most plausibly (p. 40 e¢ a/.), 
by a reference to the experiences — remembering the once forgotten, 
for example — which are easily explained by the soul-activity hypoth- 
esis. No one of these arguments, it must be admitted, demonstrates 
the reality of this shadowy double of the limmediately known. Even 
less convincing is the argument for the existence of the transcendent 
object: that causality presupposes it, since causality is, by its very 
nature, a causality between the objectively [that is, the transcendentally | 
real. But this assumes the very point at issue, ignoring the conception 
of cause, prevalent since Hume introduced it, as mere connection of 


phenomena. 


This notice has failed of one of its aims, if it has not suggested the 


merit of the book which it criticises. A ‘* guide to psychology’ the 


, 


book, it is true, is not likely to become, except for its author’s own 
students, partly because, as the brief preface states, it is quite bare of 
reference to the literature of the subject, partly because of its total 
neglect of the physiological conditions of psychical phenomena, but 
especially on account of the radical defects already named. Yet the 
distinctive psychological doctrines of Lipps are so vigorously, and 
so effectively set forth, that the book has positive, and—at some 


points — great value. 


The Meaning of the Physical from the Point of View of the Func- 
tional Psychology. H. Heatu BAwpeEn, Philosophical Review, 
1904, XIII., 298-319. 


The criticism and discussion already called forth’ by this paper 


'Cf. G. M. Andrus, Philosophical Review, 1904, XIV., 429-444 and 660-665 ; 
H. H. Bawden, ibid., 541-546; M. Prince, idid., 444-451. 
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of Professor Bawden, and by those which preceded it,' furnish evi- 
dence of the suggestiveness of his conception of psychical and physi- 
cal respectively as ‘tensional’ action and ‘stable’ action (p. 301), or 
as ‘focus’ and ‘ marginal context’ (pp. 308, 318 ef a7.) The doctrine 
is criticized mainly on three grounds: first, the lack of precise equiv- 
alence between the terms ‘ tensional’ and ‘ focal,’ on the one hand, 
and the terms stable and marginal, on the other; second, the variable- 
ness of the characters attributed to psychical and to physical; third, 
the deduction from these premises of an identity-theory, in place of 
the idealism which — it is claimed —is the logical outcome. With 
these criticisms, in their general outline, the writer of this notice is in 
agreement. The purpose of this paragraph is, however, primarily to 
call attention to the discussion; and incidentally to point out that the 
interests involved are metaphysical, not psychological. From the 
standpoint of psychology, pure and simple, both the psychical and 
the physical are primary data to be accepted on their face value, as 
distinct sorts of fact. The investigation of their ultimate nature is a 
metaphysical, not a psychological, problem. The tasks of psychology 
are first, to analyze and to classify psychical facts; and second, so far 
as possible, to explain them scientifically —that is, to refer each one 
of them to the facts, psychical or physical, which it regularly accom- 
panies. 


Mary WuHITON CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


ATTENTION. 
The Physiological Factors of the Attention Process. W. McDov- 

GALL. II., Mind, No. 47, pp. 289-302; III., zbzd., No. 48, pp. 

73-488. 

In the first of these papers we have not, as we might expect, an ex- 
pansion of argument of the first paper of the series, but the author takes 
a new standpoint that is apparently almost unrelated to the old. There 
the attention processes were pictured as due to the varying permea- 
bility of nerve tracts at different levels, in this the explanation is on 
the basis of the hydrostatics of a hypothetical nerve fluid, neurin. 
Each nerve process is pictured as corresponding to the release of a 
certain amount of the neurin in one nerve group, which flows to and 
tends to excite other related nerve processes in other nerve groups 
when it is itself in any way in activity. The theory is strongly sug- 

| Philosophical Review, 1902, X1., 474 seg. and 1903, XII., 299 seg.; and 
Journ. of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, 1., 62 seq. 
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gestive of the hydro-dynamic analogy of Lehmann, which was probably 
unfamiliar to the author at the time he wrote. It is difficult to see 
what advantages these highly pictorial hypotheses have over the 
theory of Exner, who expresses the same facts in terms of the well 
known physiological processes of reinforcement and inhibition. 

The second article traces the reflex effect of muscular contraction 
upon the related sensations. The results offer perhaps the most satis- 
factory evidence of this effect so far obtained. The experiments con- 
sisted in recording the time that it is possible to hold one colored field 
against another when both are presented together as in the stereoscope. 
When both eyes were normal it was found possible to increase the 
time that either could be held. When one eye had been treated with 
atropine it was no longer possible to increase the time that the color 
seen with the paralyzed eye could be held. The same explanation is 
extended to cover the change in perspective of Neckar’s cube, and it 
is concluded in general that the contraction of a muscle serves to in- 
crease the action of the sensory center, just as the discharge of the 
sensory areas increases or initiates the contraction of the muscle. But 
the author promises in a later article to show that this facter is less 
important in controlling attention than has often been supposed. 


W. B. PILusBury. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The Effect of Stimuli upon the Length of Traube- Hering 
Waves. C. E. Gattoway. Amer. Jour. of Psychol., 1904, 
XV., 499-512. 

The aim of the investigation was to determine whether or not the 
effect of stimuli on Traube-Hering waves coincides with the effect of 
stimuli on the fluctuations of the attention, and to secure evidence of a 
common physiological basis for the two processes. It is a continua- 
tion of a series of investigations conducted by Professor Pillsbury, 
Dr. Slaughter and Mr. Taylor in the Psychological Laboratory of the 
University of Michigan. 

The results are summarized by the author as follows: 

‘¢:, Traube-Hering waves are increased in length for each of 
five subjects by stimuli whether pleasant or unpleasant. 

‘¢2, Muscular contraction for two subjects increased the length of 


the waves. 
‘¢3. The daily variation in the length of vaso-motor waves is in 
the same direction as in attention waves from the same subjects.” 
The physiological explanation offered is that there is an irradiation 
from the sensory and motor centers upon the vaso-motor centers, 
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causing a shortening of the constriction period and a lengthening of 
the dilation period. 
E. A. JENNER. 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 


The Effect of Closing the Eyes upon the Fluctuations of Attention. 
BERTHA KILLEN. Amer. Jour. of Psychol., 1904, XV., 512- 
514- 

The experiments conducted by Miss Killen were intended as 
checks upon those of Miinsterberg, in which he found that wink- 
ing every second prevented the fluctuations of the rings on a Masson’s 
disc, and from which he and Pace infer the peripheral nature of the 
fluctuations. 

Miss Killen experimented on three subjects, who recorded by the 
usual kymograph and electric key the fluctuations of a single black 
ring shown on a Masson’s disc in a room lighted electrically. Her 
first table shows that the momentary closing of the eyes every minute 
lengthened both visible and invisible phases for one subject, shortened 
both for another, and lengthened the visible phase while shortening 
the invisible phase for the third. It shows for two subjects a relative 
lengthening of the invisible phase as compared with the visible, and 
shows the reverse for the third subject. Her second table shows 
somewhat different results from the same data, probably because of 
questionable computation. 

With one subject the intensity of the ring was varied until a point 
was found at which with the periodic eye closure xo fluctuation ap- 
peared, thus confirming Miinsterberg’s results. No tests appear to 
have been made in this direction on the other two subjects. 

Miss Killen concludes that both Miinsterberg’s results and her own 
can best be explained by a central reinforcement of the attention proc- 
ess, due to the additional stimulus. 

KNIGHT DUNLAP. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


ASSOCIATION. 


L’ Association des Idées. Epovarp CLAPAREDE (Bibliothéque In- 
ternationale de Psychologie Expérimentale). Paris, O. Doin, 
1903. Pp. 424. 

In this book, M. Claparéde offers a discriminating study of asso- 
ciation, supplemented by summaries of the literature, theoretical and 
experimental, of the subject. He cites more than three hundred 
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writers, ranging in time from Plato to Pilzecker, and including writers 
in physiology and in biology as well in psychology. 

Claparede conceives of association as the ‘ connection of the ele- 
ments of an acquired experience’ (p. 399 e¢ a/.). He explains it by 
the following ‘law’ of objective, or cerebral, simultaneity: * when 
two cerebral processes occur simultaneously, a relation is established 
between them, such that the reéxcitation of one tends to propagate 
itself to the other’ (p. 51). From this it follows that the so-called 
‘association by similarity’ may be reduced to ‘association by con- 
tiguity.’ Claparéde considers the question of the particular direction 
of the association, under the heading ‘ évocation,’ and presents a use- 
ful condensation of the experimental studies of the subject. His 
classification (p. 227) of the forms of association according to the four 
factors, Préparation, Induction, Association, Indutt, is too long to 
quote, and perhaps too detailed to be of real value. 

Claparéde’s discussion of disputed problems of association is inde- 
pendent, yet always based on the results of previous study and investi- 
gations. He admits, for example, that the laboratories have failed to 
demonstrate the existence of mediate association, and yet he makes 
out a strong case for it, as a probable explanation of the occurrence of 
so-called, free images. 

In the second, and shorter, part of the book, the author considers 
the réle of association in the mental life. This affords an opportunity 
for a general outline of psychic processes and for a vigorous criticism 
of associationism, ‘ le mirage associationiste,’ as it is called. 

M. W. CALkIns. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


La Dissociazione Psicologica. A.ReENDA. Torino, 1905. Pp. 83. 

Association presents consciousness as a stereopticon succession of 
psychoses. But in addition to such a law of regularity there is a uni- 
versal element of corrosion, disaggregation, reduction, 7. e., dissocia- 
tion. Of the three forms, conative, emotive, and representative, the 
first is immanent in all automatic and secondary reflex action. Disso- 
ciation exercises its disintegrating work when the incessant task of 
adaptation requires acts accommodated to new ends, by separating the 
primitive motor series, eliminating the useless parts and forming new 
synergetic series. The rapidity of movements, their economy and cor- 
respondence to ends, presupposes dissociative action, which develops 
the more fully, the greater is the functional differentiation of the nervous 
centers, and the more distinct the series of kinetic images correspond- 


ing toacts. Of emotive dissociation more ought to be made because . 
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of the inhibition of certain expressions of mimicry, the elimination of 
affections and passions and even the isolation of a state of conscious- 
ness. Perceptive dissociation is exhibited in visual acts, in the forma- 
tion of abstract ideas and concepts, in the creative activities of imagi- 
nation-—in fine, in all the subjective codrdinating of the chaotic 
objective world. 

The universality and importance of dissociation have been mini- 
mized by considering it as a state of fragmentary consciousness, a mere 
side of a process of association. Rather should it be considered as one 
of the modes of manifestation of a single process, in fact a veritable 
function. Dissociative elements, relegated by others to the obscurity 
of primitive association, are found in artistic imaginations, in the dis- 
covery of scientific principles, in the incoherent flight of ideas of a 
paranoiac, in the syntheses of genius, 7. e., the products of the mind 
form a plenum of associations, full of profound dissociative elements. 
In the study of dissociation there are difficulties extrinsic and intrinsic. 
The associational school has obscured the dissociative phenomena. 
From fourteenth century nominalism to Newton’s mechanical inter- 
pretation of nature; from the dogmatism of Hobbes to the subjective 
idealism of Berkeley, the conscious life was interpreted without the 
supposition of a reactive spontaneity. But after Mill and with the 
study of memory and the researches of German psychologists upon the 
active reactions of consciousness, allowance was made for processes of 
corrosion, of elimination, of abstraction. Here arose the intrinsic dif- 
ficulties of the dissociative principle. That which is revealed to con- 
sciousness is always a synthesis; a dissociating consciousness always 
resolves itself into a new unity; the non-associative in a representative 
activity. Connected with this difficulty of a psychosis disappearing 
under introspection, like the mysterious horseman in the Holy Grail, 
is the difficulty of defining in what sense dissociation may be called 
unconscious. The secret work of fermentation has been referred to 
an unconscious psychic activity (Hartmann), to a subliminal conscious- 
ness (Meyers), to unconscious cerebration (Carpenter), to a psychic 
disposition (H6ffding) ; in fine, to the general nature of thought, pre- 
supposing that that, in its elaboration, is always physiological, and, in 
its completion, manifests itself as a conscious fact (Sergi). Disre- 
garding the mythical conceptions of an unconscious activity, how are 
we to regard the latent dualism of the physiological hypothesis, the 
difference between cerebral acts accompanied by consciousness or those 
without it, or the transformation of the former into psychic phenomena? 


The theory of psychic disposition, followed by most Italian psycholo- 
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gists, is dubious. To explain it as a potential energy, is to give a 
physiological basis for unconscious processes which rise into general 
consciousness but not into self-consciousness. The facts are partly 
negative, often being explained as a forgetting of the processes, or a 
weakening or doubling of consciousness, or even, as in the case of indis- 


tinct and non-individuated processes, as parts of a collective consci-. 


ousness. Here dissociation means those processes which are revived 
either as independent states, or as parts of other series. Dissociation 
may coexist with obscurity or weakened representation, it must not be 
confounded with them. It conduces to common images and concepts; 
they merely to silhouettes or larve of past representations. Dissocia- 
tion is not to be classed with incomplete imagination (Ribot), or with 
the eclipse of a representation by its fusion into an abstraction (Bald- 
win), or finally with the process of distinction (James). In the dis- 
tinctive processes there is a single act of attention for every attribute 
of an object; in the dissociative a single state, a fragment of one more 
complete, occupies the focus of consciousness. 

Proceeding in part II. to the conditions and modes of dissociation, 
the author considers its value as great as that of association. Physio- 
logically, dissociation may be attributed to obstructions in neural con- 
duction, such as mutilations of the cerebral lobes. But the doctrine 
of neurons has no validity, since the reticulations of the nervous sys- 
tem have not yet been fully explored. Nor is the psycho-physical 
parallelism exact, since the correlation does not fulfil the laws of totali- 
zation. Yet dissociations should be connected with the reintegration 
of cellular groups and with accidental physiological excitations, as in 
sleep, hypnotism, excessive work, etc. The psychological conditions 
of dissociation are: (1) The consciousness must not receive impres- 
sions in succession, since simultaneous impressions form fusions; (2) 
all impressions must remain unanalyzable; (3) the consciousness 
must not be in a state of indifference. Other favoring circumstances 
are words, familiarity with certain representative or perceptive series, 
the schematic tendency of the mind, peculiarities of mnemonic type 
and hypertrophy of attention. 

There are three kinds of dissociation: Spontaneous, teleological, 


congruent. The first is neither voluntary nor reducible to mechanical 


g 
representations, but has regard to involuntary attention. Teleological 
dissociation is concerned with the elements fitted to a final cause de- 
termining a state of consciousness. It is neither the arbitrary mixture 


of fragments of experience which form new experiences, nor a me- 


chanical imposition which creates the materials of thought. Congru- 
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ent dissociation is distinguished from teleological by its emotional 
quality. It does not deal with mere intellectual syntheses, but is col- 
ored permanently by the sensorial type. It has reference to the char- 
acteristics which distinguish persons and races, and is finally con- 
cerned with the moral progress of society by the rejection of old 
conceptions. 
I. WoopsrIpDGE RILEy. 
JoHNsS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


SUGGESTION. 


L’examen de Ja suggestibilité chez les nerveux. L. SCHNYDER. 
Arch. de Psychol., 1904, IV., 44-57. 
The apparatus used consisted of a metallic ring so connected with 
a dummy electric apparatus that the patient supposed that the ring 
was charged with electricity. The ring was held around the arm of 
the patient, without touching, and the question was asked, ‘ Do you 


feel anything?’ The following table summarizes the results, showing 
what per cent. of cases, in each type of disease, were amenable to 


the suggestion, z. e., felt the electric current: 


Men Women. 

i a Per Cent Per Cent 

No. Cases Affirmative No. Cases Affirmat 
Neuraesthenia, 51 61 53 oir 
Hysteria, 9 14 28 , 
Melancholia and related 

troubles, 22 36 13 3 

Traumatic neuroses. IO 6 17 c 


Reasons for these characteristic differences in suggestibility are 
suggested und discussed. 
L. V. BEAULIEU. 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 


MEMORY. 


De la mémoire. J]. LARGUIER DES BanceEts. Arch. de Psychol., 

1904, LII., 145-163. 

This article is an elementary and general presentation of the facts 
and theories of organic memory in which the writer teaches that that 
principle which conditions organic memory in nervous tissues is also 
to be found in vegetable and inorganic matter. 

Grace HELEN KENT. 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF READING. 


Experimentelle und kritische Beitrige zur Psychologie des Lesens 
bet kurzen Exposttionszetten. Ericu Brecuer. Zeitschrift fiir 
Psychol. und Physiol. d. Sinnesorgane, 1904, XXXVI., 19-73. 
This article attempts to settle, mainly in an experimental way, 

some matters in dispute among former investigators in the field of the 

psychology of reading. Experiments were made by the tachisto- 
scope method of Erdmann and Dodge, which was supplemented by 
the use of an electric spark. In order to meet the criticisms of 

Wundt, care was taken to secure the best adaptation of the retina pos- 

sible. From a series of preliminary experiments it was concluded 

that the after image is a negligible factor for the purposes of the in- 
vestigation. 
The main body of the article is concerned with the possibility of 


} 


he shifting of attention during short periods of exposure. The au- 


thor’s experiments showed that words of as many as twenty-six letters 
could sometimes be read correctly in the time of the flash of an elec- 
tric spark. This time is manifestly too short for any shifting of atten- 
tion, which Wundt and Zeitler think necessary for the reading of 
words in short periods of exposure. 

The hypothesis of Wundt as applying to tachistoscope experi- 
ments where the period of exposure was .10 sec. may be stated thus: 
Everywhere, when we fixate a single point through the sense of sight, 
the ability to recognize an object depends upon the position of the 
image of that point upon the retina and the position of the point in 
the field of attention. We may, therefore, speak of a point of great- 
est attention and a fixation point. It would then be only an extension 
of the hypothesis to suppose that during a fixation the unequally 
favorable position of the point of the field of sight would be made less 
noticeable by the point of attention being moved successively to the 
places which are distant from the fixation point. 

To test this hypothesis two series of experiments were made. In 
the first the subject was told to direct his attention to the same point 
as that upon which the eyes were supposed to be fixated. In the 
second the subject directed his attention to a point to the left of the 
fixation point. If the attention keeps shifting during the period of 
exposure, there should be no practical difference between the results 
of the two experiments. From the actual results of the experiments, 
however, it was shown that the number of letters rightly read at the 


left hand point was more than doubled when the attention was directed 
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to the place where they appeared. At the same time the number of 
right hand letters read was smaller than in the other experiment in the 
case of two observers and remained the same with a third. 

Experiments were also made in the reading of letters with red 
circles about them and plain black letters. If, as Zeitler supposes, 
the dominating letters can draw the attention in the reading of words 
during short periods of exposure, then the red marking should do the 
same. But the experimental results were slightly in favor of the 
black letters, probably on account of the disturbing influence of the 
color. 

Wundt claims that the reading of words in short periods of ex- 
posure is an apperceptive not an assimilative process in his meaning 
of these terms. The writer regards these two processes as merely 
different degrees of one and the same process. But his experiments 
eo to show that even in Wundt’s use of the term such recognition of 
words is assimilative. It was found that some of the well known 
convertible figures used by Wundt could be recognized as either solid 


1 


1r hollow in such short exposure times as .1o seconds. Final syllables 


such as -en, -er, -es, n, s, were also distinguished, although they con- 
tain none of the so-called dominating letters. Similar results were 
obtained with prefixes. Hence the writer concludes that the gross 
word form rather than the dominating letters is the important factor 
in bringing about the recognition and that the process is throughout 
one of assimilation. 


E. H. CAMERON. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
RELIGION. 


The Soul. — A Study in Past and Present Beliefs. L. D. ARNETT. 

Amer. J. of Psychol., XV., Nos. 2 and 3. 

It is the author’s purpose to give a complete historical account of 
the origin and development of the belief:in a soul. The object of 
such an account is two-fold. It will serve as a comparative study of 
the opposing views of the ministry and of psychologists with regard 
to the nature of the soul and may lead to a more definite understand- 
ing as to the correct use of the term. It is impossible in summarizing 
the article to do more than scant justice to the wealth of data upon 


which the author bases his conclusions. The soul is described by 


primitive man most frequently as a shadow, as breath, as wind, or as 
life, heart or echo. The dream is found to be the strongest influence 
giving rise to the idea of a soul. This idea is closely connected with 
superstitious belief: it is religious rather than philosophical or psy- 
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chological. Certain animal adaptations of which the savage is in- 
capable, such as the flight of birds or the swiftness of the deer, inspire 
his imagination and from these his ideal is formed. His conception 
of the soul is in no way related to that of a personal God nor does it 
contain an idea of mind. Soul to primitive man is the life principle, 
a shadow-like form of the body that lives on after death. 

The early Greek cosmologists in general held to this mythical 
belief but sought to discover in matter upon what this life principle 
depended. The theory of opposites of Empedocles, the form of 
Pythagoras and the ‘ nous’ of Anaxagoras mark the gradual growth 
of a dualistic conception which resulted in the idealism of Plato. As 
mental phenomena came to be studied the belief in the soul as the life 
function was given up. By later Greek philosophers it came to be 
regarded as composed of particles of matter, located in the region of 
the abdomen. It was closely connected with the mind as to function. 

With the decline of Greek philosophy the development of the 
belief in a soul has been along three lines. The religious idea, ante- 
dating the philosophical and psychological, has been found at all stages 
of civilization and is most commonly accepted at the present time. 
Along with the development of the religious conception, attempts 
have been made by philosophers from time to time to define the soul 
on the basis of the relationship between God, the universe and man. 
More recently, psychologists have concerned themselves with the 
relation between the soul and the mind. 

A chronological view of the development of the theological belief 
in a soul is presented by the author. The opinions of thirty-eight 
persons connected at different times with the church is given. For 
many of these dogmas there is found to be little foundation in fact. 
The early fathers maintained a corporeal existence for the soul. The 
doctrine of immanence has tended to modify the old belief in a larger 
entity, a personal world spirit that dwells apart from man and has 
furnished him with a soul which returns to its creator at death. The 
belief in an immanent, all-pervading spirit has replaced this concep- 
tion. To this spirit the soul of man is related from above, on a lower 
level it has corporeal relations with other human beings. The ten- 
dency of modern thought seems to be toward an ethical interpretation 


of the soul. 

The problem for the philosopher has been that of establishing 
some relation between the belief in an immortal spirit and the belief in 
a Supreme Being that will be consistent with his conception of the 
universe as a whole. Beginning with Leibnitz, the dynamic view of 
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life, which holds it to be the development of some form, the soul 
finding its perfection in God, has been generally accepted by philoso- 
phers. Lessing, Schelling, Hegel and other idealists have held the 
spiritual nature of the soul to be akin to that of the Absolute Being. 
By Schopenhauer it was identified with will. 

A consideration of the opinions of the most prominent psychologists 
yields the following results. A truer conception of the nature of the 
soul based on the evolution of animal life is to be expected with the 





advance of scientific knowledge. We cannot attain to such a con- 
ception by analysis alone. ‘* The psyche is a product of evolution.” 
‘* Soul life is homogeneous throughout the animal series, that of 
man the highest product.” What is found in the animal as vital force 
is the soul in man. Each species represents a type of soul and from 
this as a special form of the phylectic soul, and a result of heredity, 
the individual soul appears. The new psychology questions the use of 
the term ‘soul,’ urging that it carries with it an idea of substance 
from past theological discussions. It would substitute the narrower 
term ‘self.’ Empirical psychology recognizes only the phenomena 
of consciousness. 

From the answers to a series of questions sent to the colleges the 
author reaches the following conclusions as to the modern popular idea 
; of the soul. The materialistic conception of soul as a product of body 
has a very small following. The idea of a soul will exist as long as 
the desire for immortality is found in man. The popular belief ina 
soul substance is largely the result of religious teachings. It has been 
affected little by the hostile attitude of modern psychology. For the 
more highly educated the soul stands for an ethical ideal, for people 
in general it may be described as an undefinable mass of feelings. 
Theology, representing the emotional side of the belief, and philosophy 
as representing the cognitive, should be studied as correlated subjects. 
The mystical, vague belief of the ancients in a combination of vitality 
and mind, of soul and life, has been gradually replaced by an empirical 
mind, the basis of which is found in the functioning of a normal 
nervous system. 


GRACE BRUCE. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Die Eigenart des religidsen Lebens und seiner Gewissheit. D. 
Apo_tF MUuuerR. Archiv f. Phil., 1904, X., 166-229. 
A uselessly long paper divided into six parts: Religion, Religions, 


Nature of Religion, Religion and Natural Science, Religion and His- 
tory, Religion and Philosophy. 
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In the first and longest section the essence of religious life is dis- 
cussed. The author would modify the well known definition of 
Schleiermacher: ‘ Religion is a feeling of dependence,’ by the sub- 
stitution of Gemiit for Gefiihl. ‘ Feeling’ seems to him not inclusive 
enough. He uses Gemit in a very wide sense. It is ‘ Mut, Wille, 
Gefiihl und intuitive Erkenntnisfunktion,’ it is that * keimkraftige 
Mutterboden seelisch-geistigen Lebens’ which receives lovingly or 
rejects sternly all impressions, according as they correspond or not 
with its nature. He agrees, therefore, with those who refuse to iden- 
tify religion with thought or with feeling, and who find the source of 
religious life at the very center of being. 

A longer analysis of this paper would be out of place in a psy- 
chological magazine. 


JAMES H. LEuBA. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


ETHICS. 


La Science Positive dela Morale. G.CAntTEcor. PartI. Revue 

Philos., 1904, LVII., 225-241, 368-392. 

The articie is an exposition and criticism of the so-called positive 
science of ethics, still vague but pervasive in its pretences, against 
which the author takes up the defence of conscience. 

Not long ago moralists, whatever their tenets, were agreed on 
one thing — on the distinction between what is and what ought to be; 
and they recognized more or less explicitly the right of reason to 
impose rules on practice. They thus saw an opposition between the 
spontaneous impulse of instinct and the commands of reason. Both 
rationalist and empiricist held that the speculative reason can deter- 
mine theoretically the normal form of individual and social life. Such 
is the conception which the partisans of the ethical ‘ sctence posttive’ 
combat. In their attack they commit themselves to the performance 
of two tasks; ‘ we would ask,’ they say, ‘of MM. Simmel and Lévy- 
Bruhl that they show us the futility of theoretic ethics and the inca- 
pacity of reason to regulate life; while of M. Wundt and especially 
of M. Durkheim we would demand explanation and proof as to how 
an ethical system is possible which holds absolutely to the facts and is 
yet practical.’ 

In defence of their position they say, in the first place, that the tra- 
ditional ethics has never really existed. All the moralists of the same 
epoch, however different their principles, have given forth the same 


precepts, due to the fact they simply borrowed these from the social 
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conscience of their time, and added an attempt at justification. They 
have therefore really prescribed nothing, but have simply performed 
the task of systematizing the true ethics. Whence, in truth, does the 
reason get these rules which it pretends to impose on the will? The 
usual answer is that it bases them on what it knows of man, of 
the world, and of life, which answer illustrates well the arbitrary 
character of theoretic ethics. Speculation on all subjects is rather 
hazy. But even granting that the moral ideal could ever be deter- 
mined speculatively, it would still be dubious whether such a concep- 
tion would be applicable to practice, and whether it could ever obtain 
the character of a duty. For speculation deals with an abstract man- 
in-general, and cannot apply its conclusions to individual men. The 
ideal can only be found in the actual; it must not be constructed, but 
simply ascertained. Reason can explain a duty, but it cannot create 
one. 

Science can show the practical impotence of reason. The place 
of obligation is not within the individual conscience, but in the rela- 
tion of the individual to society, and, more exactly, in the opposition 
of the individual will to the collective will, and the functioning of this 
collective will must be accepted not as a problem but as an inexpli- 
cable fact. Theoretic reflection as to what is good or bad in itself is 
nonsense, for an action is not obligatory because it is good, but good 
because it is obligatory. Mere consideration of the psychological 
nature of action would show that reason is helpless to propose ends. 
We act on the stimulus of objects innately desired, and reason can 
simply furnish, or rather choose among, the means towards attainment. 

Thus ethics becomes the mere knowledge of what is. But will 
this positive science have any practical utility? It is on this point 
that the new moralists divide, some giving up all pretension to control 
action, and others still retaining this claim. Wundt holds that by 
comparative study of moral systems we may ascertain actual rules of 
conduct. His procedure is itself sufficient criticism. From the con- 
fusion of actual practice through history he makes out a development 
from lower to higher conceptions. But what has he done here but 
call in the reason to pass judgment on these unequal moral values? 
He has merely fallen back on the old method with the sole difference 
that he uses as the bases of his researches the history and observation 
of humanity instead of the history and observation of man. Note 
also that other partisans, as Simmel, declare plainly that ethics can 
no more than any other science propose new duties. Lévy-Bruhl 
has much the same conception. Thus understood does the science of 
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ethics respond to our practical needs? This ‘ moral rational art’ 
would serve little purpose. It would supply only means, not ends, and 
it is just choice between conflicting ends that is the ethical demand. 
We cannot but protest against the paucity of the gifts of this new 
ethics. All that it promises is to show us day by day the path behind 
our footsteps; of our destination it knows nothing. But it is the 
misery and glory of man to live on distant hopes. Further, it de- 
stroys individual liberty, for on what basis can we protest against the 
impositions of society if the collective will decides what is right? 
The visible sources of the conception outlined above are obvious 
two 





enough — Historism in Germany and Positivism in France 
forms of thought very characteristic of our century, fertile in princi- 
ple and in their first effects, but most pernicious in their tendency 
towardextreme pretension and intolerance. The first manifestation 
of /’esprit positif is the desire for exact and definite knowledge on all 
subjects, which reduces all investigation to a question of fact. But so 
obvious is this that this new moral science could never have pro- 
ceeded without further assistance which it found in certain theoretic 
views on the nature of man, in certain prejudices of history, phi- 
losophy and psychology, in the modern tendency to absorb the indi- 
vidual in society and reflection in the history of thought. If one 
could follow the development of this tendency one would see the 
meaning and also the impossibility of the new ethics. M. Cantecor 
then outlines this development, tracing the gradual substitution of 
history and ethnology for psychology, and of natural laws for reason 
and reflection. The works of civilization are viewed as results of 
natural forces, of unconscious and collective social action, the effects 
of which reason may afterwards systematize. This is just the funda- 
mental idea of the system of Comte, and just what the adherents of 
the contemporary ethical science assert. Comte sets up the principle 
that we ought to think in accord with the necessary form of human 
intelligence in our epoch, that we ought to believe what is tending 
to become the thought of all. Thus Truth as the Good becomes a 
social category. The intellect must be regulated by the needs of 
sociability. ‘Thus in tracing the development of this doctrine we see 
that in proportion as positivism takes account of internal demands, 
the conception of truth becomes frailer and frailer till it vanishes com- 
pletely carrying with it all right of the doctrine to our allegiance. 
We must needs go back and affirm as ultimate and underived the rule 
of reason in its two aspects — theoretical and practical. 


The question arises as to what is the connection between the meta- 
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physical ethics demanded by reflection and the ‘ physics’ of custom 
which they would substitute for it. There is a very simple but sug- 
gestive fact fraught with significance in this matter. When existent 
science or morality presents itself to us as law, we reflect; instead of 
yielding without resistance to the ideas or commands, we suspend 
adherence er cbedience; we want more light on the ¢ruth of the 
opinion or the Jegitimacy of the action. All reflection then affirms 
that there is a right distinct from fact, that what is thought is not 
neccessarily what ought to be thought, what is done not necessarily 
what ought to be done. Reflection begins with suspension of judg- 
ment or decision and ends in motived judgment or decision which 
presupposes, first, the notions of a good and a true as normative rules 
of thought and of action, and, secondly, that the characteristics by 
which one recognizes truth and goodness are known. It is true that 
the founders of the new ethics denounce the illusion of moral reflec- 
tion and of the notion of good on which it is founded. But on what 
other basis than that of moral reflection do they themselves answer 
the questions: ** What use ought we to make of customs? What atti- 


” 


tude ought we to take toward them?” Whatever their answer, by 
the very fact of putting it and attempting a solution, they assert 
the necessity of acting on reason and of taking it as our principle of 
conduct. 

When they doubt the possibility of formulating a theoretic system 
of morals, they may mean to call in question three things: that from 
an abstract idea of duty one can deduce concrete and precise duties ; 
that the rules proposed can be obligatory; that these rules can be 
applied with sufficient elasticity to diverse situations. M. Cantecor 
disposes of these three objections. 

We must then conclude that there exists in us a moral faculty, a 
practical reason, superior to all authority of fact and which, therefore, 
has the right to pass judgment on history. From the apparently pre- 
sumptuous, dangerous and chimerical character of this doctrine, it was 
labelled revolutionary by Comte. Revolutionary it certainly is in its 
permission of free reaction against tradition. But when one considers 
the rarity of free minds and the strength of tradition, it can hardly 
seem dangerous. As for the chimerical aspect, there is no reason for 
believing that the a Jrzor¢ conceptions of the reason will not accord 
with the necessities of life; that there will be contradiction between the 
real and the ideal. In truth the moral ideal when seen near at hand 
reveals itself as the secret principle of the development of nature. 

Epna Aston SHEARER. 
BRYN MAwR COLLEGE. 
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VISION. 


Ueber die Helligkettsvertetlung im Spektrum fiir das helladaptierte 
Auge. Max Levy. Zeitschrift f. Psy. u. Physiol. d. Sinnesor- 
gane, 1904, XXXVI., 74-89. 

Levy determined the distribution of spectral brightnesses for a 
protanope and an ‘anomalous trichromate of the second type.’ He 
found that both these retinas differ from the normal in that their point 
of maximal brightness is shifted toward the green; and that they agree 
approximately with each other for all parts of the spectrum save for 
the blue-end (from 511.9 ## onward), to which light the protanope is 
less sensitive. But since this divergence is referable to a difference 
of macular pigmentation, it may be taken as established that the 
dichromatic system of the protanope agrees throughout with the 
system of the second type of trichromate, so far as brightness func- 
tion is concerned. In discussing the theoretical significance of these 
results, Levy reaches the remarkable conclusion that in both the ab- 
normal conditions under investigation the brightness-sensitivity is 
due to the isolated functioning of the (Helmholtzian) green-sensing 


substance. 


J. W. Barro. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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A Color Notation. A. H. Munsetyi. Boston, Ellis & Co., 1905. 
Pp. 81. 

La Psicogenesi della Cosctenza. G.DELLA VALLE. Milan, Hoeplis 
1905. Pp. xii + 292. 

Weltanschauungslehre. I. Methodenlehre. H.Gomperz. Jena 
and Leipzig, Diederichs, 1905. Pp. xvi + 416. M. 12. 


Economy in Education. R. N. Roark. New York, American 


Book Co., 1905. Pp. 252. 

Hume: the Relation of the Treatise on Human Nature, Book J, 
to the Inquiry concerning Human Understanding. W. B. 
Erxin. New York, Macmillans, 1904. Pp. ix + 330. 
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Manual of Psychiatry. J. R. pe Fursac. Trans. by A. J. Ros- 
ANOFF and ed. by Jos. Cottins. New York, Wiley, 1905. Pp. 
X11 + 352. 

Le mécanisme des émotions. P. Sovivier. Paris, Alcan, 1905. 
Pp. 303. 5 fr. 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1903, Vol. J. 
W. T. Harris. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1905. Pp. 
cvil + 1216. 

Psychologie de deux Messies Posttivistes, Saint-Simon et Auguste 
Comte. G. Dumas. Paris, Alcan, 1905. Pp. 314. 5 fr. 

The Classics and Modern Training. S. G. Asumore. New 
York, Putnams, 1905. Pp. vi + 159. 

The Revelation Rediscovered. J. C. C. Crarxe. Upper Alton 
(Ills.), Clarke, 1905. Pp. x + 259. 

The Metaphysical System of Hobbes (Selected Chapters and Ex- 
tracts). Selected by M. W. Carkins. Chicago, Open Court 
Publ. Co., 1905. Pp. xxv + 187. 

Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Books 11, 1V 
(with omissions). Selected by M. W. Catrkins. Chicago, 
Open Court Publ. Co., 1905. Pp. xiii + 342. 

Man’s Responsibility, or How and Why the Almighty Introduced 
Evil upon the Earth. Tuomas G. Carson. New York and 
London, Putnams, 1905. Pp. v + 524. 

Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals. F. M. DAvVENporRT. 
London and New York, Macmillans, 1905. Pp. xii + 323. 

Les Lois de lTErgographie. J. lotryxo. Brussels, Hayez, 1904. 
Pp. 172. 

Optical Illusions of Reversible Perspective: A Volume of Historical 
and Experimental Researches. |. E. WALLACE WALLIN. 
Princeton, N. J., The Author, 1905. Pp. vi+ 330. Cloth, 
$2.25; paper, $1.85 (postage, 15 c.). 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

ProFEessoR HuGo MUNSTERBERG, of Harvard University, has 
declined a call to a chair in philosophy in the University of Kénigs- 
berg. He will spend the coming summer in Europe, sailing the 
first of June. 
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Dr. JAMEs M. MEcKiIn, of Washington and Jefferson College, 
has accepted a call to Lafayette College to fill the chair of philosophy. 


AT a recent meeting of the board of regents of the State Uni- 
versity of lowa the following changes were made in the department 
of philosophy and psychology. Professor G. T. W. Patrick was 
granted leave of absence. Professor C. E. Seashore was made 
head of the department. Professor Arthur Fairbanks, of the depart- 
ment of Greek, was asked to give the courses in ancient and medi- 
zval philosophy and philosophy of religion. Dr. J. B. Miner was 
promoted from instructor to assistant professor of philosophy. Mr. 
Daniel Starch was appointed assistant in the laboratory. 


Mr. L. A. Weigle has accepted a call to the professorship in 
philosophy at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. Mr. Weigle will 
complete the work for the doctorate in philosophy at Yale in June. 
He has been during the past year assistant in the Yale Psychological 


Laboratory. 


Tue following are taken from the press: 

Proressor C. M. BAKEWELL, of the University of California, 
has been appointed to a professorship in the department of philosophy 
in Yale University. He will enter upon his work there next autumn. 

Dr. W. P. Montacug, tutor in philosophy at Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been made instructor. 


Dr. R. B. Perry has been appointed to an assistant professorship 
of philosophy at Harvard University. 

Proressor R. B. C. Jonnson has resigned the chair of philos- 
ophy at Miami University to accept a preceptorship at Princeton 


University. 














